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missile crisis better than in any other event since 1941- Now, this is in 
part a tribute to the candor of the commentary, but it is also an indication 
of how little we really know about Soviet decisionmaking in general. 
There is so much important detail to know that we’ve never even 
dreamed about. I hope this meeting is symptomatic of a real opportunity 
not only to learn about the Cuban missile crisis, but about other im- 
portant Cold War events as well. I noted this morning how Fashoda 
shocked Britain and France into an understanding which helped lay the 
groundwork for a later alliance; I hope we can learn a lot more about 
this and other important events — especially about the German issue, 
by the way, which I think has been central to U.S.-Soviet conflict 
through most of the postwar period — so that we can reduce misunder- 
standings and ease international tensions. The more we know about the 
history of our relationship, the better off we are all going to be. 



Nye: . . . [This] has been an extraordinarily useful and exciting day. 

If this is what glasnost means, then I think it bodes very well not only 
for the better understanding of history but also for the future of U.S.- 
Soviet relations. . . . Let me congratulate you all for a job exceedingly 
well done. Thank you all for coming. [Applause.] 
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CHAPTER 



Another 

October Revolution 



The poet Dylan Thomas remembered October as the month in Wales 
when “the weather turned around.” 1 On the eve of the seventieth an- 
niversary of the revolution that brought the Bolsheviks to power in 
Russia, and almost exactly on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Cuban 
missile crisis, another October revolution took place in a small confer- 
ence room in Cambridge, Massachusetts — this time, a revolution in 
U.S.-Soviet scholarly relations, and in our understanding of the Cuban 
missile crisis. The meeting shed a great deal of light on such perplexing 
issues as the Soviet decision to deploy missiles in Cuba, the conduct of 
the crisis from the Soviet perspective, and the scope and implications 
of U.S. and Soviet misunderstandings about one another’s motives and 
intentions. It also represented a serious, honest, cooperative investi- 
gation of issues central to the key interests of the superpowers, and to 
the problems of war and peace in the nuclear age. In October 1987, 
“the weather turned around” — unexpectedly, as usual — with a heady 
blast of glasnost. 

Fyodor Burlatsky set the tone for the rest of the conference in his 
fr ank response to Ernest May’s long list of questions on Monday morn- 
ing. Burla tsky, took the position that Khrushchev may have put the 
missiles in Cuba for what he called“irrational reasons,” that Khrushchev 
did not think through the implications of what he was doing, that he 
had a very poor understanding of the likely American response, that in 
fact Khrushchev took unnecessary risks, and that many in the Soviet 
Union regarded the emplacement of missiles in Cuba as what the Soviets 
disparagingly call an “adventurist” act. 2 Sergo Mikoyan then method- 
ically described the Soviet decisionmaking process that led to the em- 
placement of missiles in Cuba, as told to him by his father. Soviet First 
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Deputy Premier Anastas I, ^ ^°^“ er H ^Xwho helped plan and im- 
names of those in Khrus . ^ ^related the conversations his father had 
plement the deploymen , nnvate walks in the Lenin Hills; he 

had with Khrushchev during th p ^ betwee n the Soviet 

frankly told the story of * e ^ b g and the crisis; and with 

and Cuban gove r nm e nt S before d^ ov g , g ^ ^ on many lingenng 
the help of Burlatsky and Shakn - { haye flexed American 

puzzles about the Soviet side o century . 3 For the members 

' Molars and policymakers to ^ ™ it was all the more 
of the ExComm present, wcre familiar with the tradi* 

shocking to the ^olars m the ro knQwn of whic h-Anatoly 

tional Soviet analyses of the cns s, and dg{ensive m tone. 

Gromyko’s The Caribbean tbg ExComm at some length, 

Th °” B i " discusses decisionmaking in to 

using American sources, n Khrushchev by name . 4 

f Kremlin. In fact, it nevei information and offered candid, in- 

That the Soviets divulged hard f 
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! ^ V |i was revolutionary- shared responsibility for 

j si that the United States and the treatme nts of the crisis, including 



kffllt **!&**? Gromyko, the United States is B °^^ e ^tro! l fcwcing *the 

rfV^t^revolution, for relentlessly seeking tQ its „ e w ally, deliberately 

1 ^ Soviet Union to take strong meas " d blockade of the island 

Mtkfa “ Stigating 3 b , Y ^S^o^^acefoUy and quietly, 
when it had several opportum in f e mational law and denying the 

V j UA* J -v W and— not insignificantly— for vl0 ^ tl g . t ship and establish 

f£v<?V Soviet Union to same rights .tSStS* ta countries such 
P V iviX ikJK .Vlases in Cuba that the United St P y J best-known Amer- 
as Turkey, Italy, and Great Bntam. Smdarly,_tn ^ ^ Kennedyi 

I ican accounts of the cn f ! U s c 5 lesinger Jr., blame the Soviets for 
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I riograph, has marche . thc Cu p an missile crisis had been 

1 swift and extraordinary buiidup of Communist 
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missiles in an area well known to 

ship to the United States and the na ^s ofthe Wes J for the 

sudden, clandestine represented “a 

first time outside the Soviet Union, thg status qu0 .” 7 In 

deliberately provocative and “ n |^ nt cal Jed upon Khrushchev “to halt 
forceful, indignant tones, tie re d provo cative threat to world 

and ehminate this clandestine reckl nations ” 8 Khrushchev 

peace and ro stable relations between .our two. »“°” iess ^ ^ 

replied “that the armaments which nt C g^ ^ defensive 

sification to which they may bel ° g ’ f c ba against the attack of 

purposes in <gSSSS£SSXSS ^ - •** — £ 
an aggressor. When Khrusnc F point, howeV er, could 

he meant they were to serve as a detem ■ ■ p the abortiv e Bay 
not be missed: that the ultimate ause of the crisis ^ ^ ^ and u . 
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quidate the Castro regime. Kennedy was J October 23, 

1 lai recognize,” was the action 

*. “that the step which started the curre ^ weap0 ns to Cuba.” 10 
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f 1 At the Cambridge meeting for the first the cris is : They 
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5 , secure the negotiated withdrawal of American weapons on the Soviet 
: ’ r o periphery (bargaining chip); (4) to force a favorable settlement in Berlin 
(Berlin gambit); (5) to restore Soviet preeminence in the socialist world 
, '$T ' I 1 ^ and/or to help his campaign against Chinese nuclear armament (socialist 
1 ^ hegemony); (6) to boost the morale and prestige of the Soviet bloc (Cold 

War politics); (7) to bolster his domestic position against hard-liners 
and his rivals in the Presidium (Soviet domestic politics I); and (8) to 
’ (\J 7 y accommodate the pressures of hard-liners (Soviet domestic politics II). 12 
w-w Burlatsky, Mikoyan, and Shaknazarov heavily discounted all but the 

A first two motives. However, they sharply disagreed over whether the 
defense of Cuba or missile-gap repair was Khrushchev’s primary 
\^\'c° ncern - ,)u 7 f u' 1 -’ L 

wVo • , \ Most Americans have dismissed the defense-of-Cuba rationale out of 
yi-^ hand, in part because it was the only rationale which enabled Khru- 
shchev to claim a measure of success from the ultimate resolution of 
V (Ir the crisis. And there is no" doubt tHat Khrushchev squeezed as much as 
p’’" he'possibly could from Kennedy’s promise not to invade the island, 
^ vV f short of declaring that the resolution of the crisis was a victory for the 
VJ Soviet Union and a defeat for the United States. 13 Adam Ulam called 
r Khrushchev’s claim that he was only interested in defending Cuba 
“laughable,” a vain and pitiful post-hoc reconstruction of events de- 
^\n signed exclusively to help him save face. 14 Arnold Horelick wrote: “To 



yu'* A'' f Khrushchev’s claim tnat ne was omy mteresieu in ueienuuig euuu 
\ “laughable,” a vain and pitiful post-hoc reconstruction of events de- 

lV \n signed exclusively to help him save face. 14 Arnold Horelick wrote: “To 
y regard the outcome of the Cuban missile crisis as coinciding in any 
Jc y substantial way with Soviet intentions or interests is to mistake skillful 
AvA salvage of a shipwreck for brilliant navigation.” 15 Michel Tatu declared; 
“It is safe to ignore the reason consistently adduced by Khrushchev, 
iV v namely, that he wished to defend Castro and him alone.” 16 



^ 4AW Certainly, both Khrushchev’s and Anatoly Gromyko’s accounts read 

, l ^ more l' ke polemics than analyses, and American (and Soviet) audiences 
can be forgiven for being skeptical as a result. But Sergo Mikoyan told 
V ,-M 1 ^ the tale in a way which made the defense-of-Cuba hypothesis appear 
- ^V v ’ both plausible and persuasive. The United States had already tried to 



topple Castro by supporting the Bay of Pigs invasion, and next time, 



r < Khrushchev surmised, it would certainly do the job correctly. Khru- 

M-V ^ s hchev also thought Kennedy weak and easily pressured into action by 
hard-liners in the CIA and the Pentagon, who no doubt were maneu- 
' \ A ' M vering him closer to an invasion every day. The OAS meeting at Punta 
{s ' | LA ' del Este, at which Cuba was formally expelled, seemed to Khrushchev 
to be the diplomatic prelude to the liquidation of the Castro regime. 17 
^ I As if to confirm Khrushchev’s worst fears, as summer turned to fall, 
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S and Congress passed a resolution authorizing the President to take mil- 
t v, sf itary action against Cuba, if necessary, to protect American interests. 
I ^ ^ If Khrushchev had been convinced that an American invasion of Cuba 
1 /,^ was inevitable — and as McNamara noted at the Cambridge meeting, 
Ja 1 this would have been an entirely understandable if mistaken 
| s conviction 18 — he could hardly afford to sit on the sidelines and watch it 
IS -i* - unfold. The political costs of “losing Cuba” must have seemed every 
i bit as unpalatable to the Soviets as the political costs of “losing Korea” 
ft 'jf or “losing Vietnam” seemed to one earlier and one later American 
~ Administration. No doubt, equally bold action would have seemed jus- 
tified to prevent it. 19 But even though all three Soviets at the Cambridge 
<|U r conference agreed that Khrushchev was concerned with deterring an 
American invasion, they could not agree that this was his primary mo- 
JL " tivation. Both Burlatsky and Shaknazarov believed his main intent was 
1^* £ to redress the strategic nuclear imbalance, which had been successfully 
hidden until Roswell Gilpatric’s speech of October 1961. Khrushchev 
f 5V himself let down his guard — once — and admitted that this was indeed 
5 on his mind. “In addition to protecting Cuba,” he wrote in his memoirs, 
I -Or ‘‘our missiles would have equalized what the West likes to call ‘the 
I 'i ^ (balance of power.’ ’ ,2 ° Burlatsky’s statement that the missile deployment 
■f. r-A was undertaken mainly to repair the strategic imbalance is ironic; for 
.•••fS-.’j. , Burlatsky played a major role in drafting the December 12, 1962, speech 
in which Khrushchev proclaimed that the one and only reason for the 
I mlssde deployment was to defend Cuba against American aggression, 
if His revised account, of course, requires him to acknowledge now that 
the principal goal, as he saw it, was not achieved; the missiles had to 
| be withdrawn, leaving the Soviets no closer to parity than before. 

3 c The speeches Khrushchev gave in Bulgaria in May, which Burlatsky 
f helped to write, reveal a preoccupation with nuclear issues. In particular, 
w these speeches concerned the presence of American Jupiter missiles in 
)- Turkey, Bulgaria’s neighbor on the Black Sea. In Varna on May 16, 
1962, Khrushchev asked, “Would it not be better if the shores on which 
§ are located NATO’s military bases and the launching sites for their 

1. armed rockets were converted into areas of peaceful labor and pros- 

perity?” 21 The U.S., he said, “is pulling Turkey deeper and deeper into 
||. the coils of the NATO military alliance.” 22 Later, on May 19 in Sofia, 
Khrushchev responded angrily to President Kennedy’s comment that he 
might “take the initiative in a nuclear conflict with the Soviet Union,” 
H" replying. “Anyone who dared unleash a military conflict of that kind 
, 18 .' would receive a shattering retaliatory blow using all the very latest 

If weapons of war. The Socialist camp, the Soviet Union, possesses these 




